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[ came to socialism via phatlism. 1 

Only a true libertarian communism, anti authoritarian and 
anti statist, would be capable of promoting the definitive and 
concomiraut emancipation both of the homosexual and of the 
individual exploited or alienated by capitalism. 2 

Daniel Gurin (1904-19b&) was a unique and ciulsianding figure on the French 
Left for half a century, both as a selfless and committed activist and as a writer. 
His writings cover a vast range of subjects -not to mention several autobio¬ 
graphical volumes "and he made significant contributions in many fields, from 
fascism and the french Revolution to the history of the European and 
American labour movements, from Marxist and anarchist ihcory lo homosex¬ 
ual liberation; from French colonialism lo the Black Panthers; from Paul 
Gauguin to French unclear tests in the Pacific.* Similarly. Gurin was involved 
in various movements and campaigns: always an anti-Stalinist revolutionary, 
he was also committed to auticolonifilism, antiraci&m, autimilitarism and 
homosexual liberation. This is a man who counted Pranois Mauriac. Simone 
Weil, C.L.R. James and Richard Wright 'to name bul a few of ihc famous 
names which litter his autobiographies 'among his personal friends; whose 
earliest literaiy efforts provoked a letter of congratulation from Colette; who 
corresponded with Leon Trotsky and met him briefly in 1933; a man who had 
dinner an t&e a iete with TIo Chi Minh. Jean-Paul Sartre judged Curios rein- 
lerprclaLion of the French Revolution lo be one of the only contribution* by 
contemporary Marxist* U> have enriched historical studies; 4 the Martinican 
poet Aim Csaire paid tribute to hix work on decolonisation; 5 Noam Chomsky 
considered ’"and still considers ''Gunns writings on anarchism to be of great 
importance to the development of contemporary socialist thought; 6 and, closer 
to the subject of the present paper, the leading gay liberation activist Pierre 
Hahn believed hi* own generation of homo*exual* owed more to Gurin than 
to any other. 7 
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The expression le feu unsung “tire in ihc bluud’which (jurin chose 
as tlie titJe for his third autobiographical volume, published in 1977. was drawn 
from Proudhon* Philosophi?. fa to miser?. Pruudhou had used tlie phrase to 
describe che entirely physical way ir. which love, the sole purpose of human¬ 
ity. was. according to him, understood by the common people, (iurin dis¬ 
agreed with tliis separation by Proudhon of sexuality from higher tonus of 
love: Personally, I believe that one and the same vilal energy or to use the 
Melanesian term, one and the same mana. 1ms been the driving force in my 
political as well as my carnal life.* The purpose of this paper i.* co attempt to 
unpack and to understand this claim. What was che relation bcuvean Gunns 
homosexuality or bisexuality' and his lifelong commitment lo Hie working-class 
movement and to revolutionary socialism? 1 low did lie perceive and Iheorisc v 
if at all "the intersections between the different kind* nf oppression 'bused on 
class, race, sexuality and gender 'which liu sperM his life lighting? 

The paper can thus he divided into lwo basic purls which will engage with 
lhese lwo di IToron I. aspects of ihc cues lion, as represented in tlie quotations 
Ihjin Gcrin included above as epigraphs: lirsily a biographical account of 
G u rins discovery of the working class and of the links between this and his 
homosexuality: and secondly a discussion of his attempts to generalise Ifum 
these experiences and to theorise the question in older to inform his pciliHenl 
choices. The biographical approach enables us lo undewlaiid the deplh of 
Gu r i ns own feelings about the issue of sexuality "a deplh of leeling which is 
not at all evident in writings about (iurin outside of gay circles. Jean Matrons 
entry on him in -he DirfitHtiutfre biogWfMilyve du mouremenf o wrier, lor 
instance, does not even mention homosexuality; and the obituary by a close 
associate of (iurins, Daniel (merrier, ironically emiLled l.'n milium l. vans 
front ires, Au activist without borders, mentions it iu one short sentence 9 
Thu biographical approach is also important because although ( Iurin is clear¬ 
ly an exceptional figure by many standaids, his experiences as a homosexual 
working as an activist within a predominantly homophobic labour movement 
were without doubt shared by many nfheis ; blit very' few such aclivitfis have 
written or spoken out about ihc suffering they endured and Ihc dilemmas with 
which they were laced in private as a rcsull. The theoretical approach is impor¬ 
tant if we arc to understand Gurius own political evolution, notably with 
regard lo his long term attempts to elaborate a form of revolutionary socialism 
which built on the traditional priorities of Marxist-dominated European labour 
movements, whilst embracing the libertarian concern with revolution :n every¬ 
day life and in interpersonal rc lad oil ships Mis concern to advocate sexual 
derepression as part and parcel of the road to socialism place him in a rela¬ 
tively select band of twentieth century clunker* and activ i*ls (alongside such as 
Wilhelm Reich): and hi* emphasis "to use presenr.-dav jargon 'on Ihc dynam¬ 
ic interplay (or dialectic, as Gunn would doubtless have put it) between 
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claims lor redistribution and recognition struggles meant that Gurin was in 
certain important respects years ahead of his lime. 111 

A road to Damascus? Guerin’s homosexualin and his ‘discovery* of the 
working class 

Looking back on the period when he firsi became involved in the labour move¬ 
ment in 1930, Gurin wrote: 

1 found myself lo be at once a homosexual and a revolution¬ 
ary, without being able to distinguish clearly to wtiat extent 
this was due lo the intellect (reading and reflection) and to 
what extent it was due to feeling (physical attraction U> the 
working class, revolt, rejection of my bourgeois back¬ 
ground...). 11 

Elsewhere, on several occasions, he claimed more baldly that it was through 
his sexual relationships and his friendships with young working-elass men that 
he came to socialism, and that visceral empathy weighed much more in the bal¬ 
ance than any intellectual or theoretical considerations: 

It was through this contact that I discovered the living con¬ 
ditions* the way of life, ihc frame of mind of the working 
class. It was there, in bed with them, that I discovered the 
working class, far more than through Marxist tracts. 12 

There were, in fact, several factors determining the unusual routes by 
which this son of lhe bourgeoisie sought lo merge with the people in order, 
ultimately, to put himself at the service of the Revolution. 1 * First* Gurin was 
dearly influenced by the relative progressiveness of his family background, 
however objectively bourgeois and reactionaiy it may have been: liberal, 
humanist, Dreyfusard and antiracist, with strong antimilitanst and even 
Tolstoyan tendencies. By the time he was a student at Sciences Po (the pres¬ 
tigious School of Political Science in Paris, which be attended from 1921), 
Gurin identified with the Marxist extreme left in the context of Ihc increas¬ 
ingly polarised debates of the period be!ween extreme righi and exlreme left: 
MHurras versus Marx, as he put it. 14 

Second, the physical attraction of the working class. This coincided 
with Gurins discovery of the working class in 1925. when, having complet¬ 
ed his studies and bis military' service, he was sent to serve his apprenticeship 
working for the family linn, Hachette He was given a menial clerical job in a 
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building in the La Chapcllc quarter (10' b arromlissement), behind the Oarc du 

Nord. adjacent lo a street used by prostitutes and in the heart of an authenti¬ 
cally proletarian quarter. 15 This and the metro journey tbeve and back were an 
eye-opener for Gunn* whose life until then had been restricted lo a virtually 
sealed social environment, shared between the family homes in the most bour¬ 
geois quarters of central Pans, the prcsLigious Louis-le-Gtand Lyce and 
Sciences 1*0, bastion of liberal capitalism with an entirely bourgeois student 
body. Even during his military service he liad of course been a trainee officer. 
Gorin had been kept utterly ignorant of the greater part of Paris and particu¬ 
larly of the more proletarian areas. 1 was restarting my life from scratch, 
Gurin noted in his Autobiographic, dejeunesse}* This was true both in terms 
of his sexuality and of his social horizons, for he now discovered not only a 
whole series of willing sexual partners among the working class, he also came 
to know their environment: The effect which these young workers had on me 
was not simply that 1 desired them, but that they opened to me the unlimited 
perspective of the class struggle. 17 In a 1979 interview, he talked of the sym¬ 
biosis between him and his many working-class sexual partners: 

Thai is how 1 gradually came to have a greater and greater 
understanding of their way of life and a profound feeling of 
human solidarity in the face of exploitation and poverty. It 
wasnt a case of one, two or three experiences, such as any 
young bourgeois might have with a young girl; I had 35, 20 
or 30. w 

Jn another interview the same year, he spoke of his feelings for young 
working-class men as representing a sort of erotic pantheism, a generic feel¬ 
ing, suggesting “in a manner reminiscent of Jean Genets (in)famous remarks 
about his support for Algerian nationalism "that this was how being attracted 
to young men brought him to zidhere to revolutionary socialism: The fact of 
so loving those young workers led me, logically, to make tninc the struggle of 
the whole working class, the struggle of all Lhe exploited and oppressed. 1 * 
Gurin also remarked that: There was also in my liking for young work¬ 
ing-class men an clement of rebellion against the established order, against my 
family. w Of an occasion when he secretly brought back one of his working- 
class lovers to the family apartment in the Boulevard Saint Michel, he wrote: 
I did not invite [Marcel] back to our apartment purely because of my feelings 
for him: there was also a certain appetite for social transgression. I was throw¬ 
ing down a challenge to my family. 21 

In 1927. Gurin accepted the offer of taking ovct the management of the 
Syrian branch of Haehette. The journey Lo Beirut (capital of what was then the 
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French protectorate of Syria) and a subsequent one to French In de-China 
(Vietnam) were to prove to be life-changing experiences: 

Although 1 did not realise it at the time, T was abandoning not 
only the family home, I was also leaving behind me other 
shores: bourgeois society and Europe. I was heading for a 
series of unknown lands: the Orient, Islam, Asia, decolonisa¬ 
tion, and, beyoud. socialism. 

He would finally return to France in 1930 determined to cut all family lies and 
to devote himself to the cause of the international working class. He found 
somewhere to live in Belleville, a traditional working-class quarter of Paris: I 
liked it there. I moved into the heart of the class struggle/ 7 Looking back on 
this new departure, he would write: 

It was not in books, it was first of all within me, through 
years of sexual frustration, and it was in the contact with the 
oppressed that 1 had learned to hate the established order. 

The sexual quest had delivered me from social segregation. 

Beyond the beautiful torsoe* hardened by physical labour 
what I had been looking for was camaraderie. That was what 
T hoped to find a hundredfold in socialism. 23 

He came to see his social commitment as a form of sublimation of his ow n sex¬ 
uality in his new' aim in life: The liberation of all, which would, al Ihe same 
time, be mine. 2,1 

By the time of the 1936 strike wave (precipitated by the election of ihe 
Popular Front government), Ciurin was working as a local organiser for the 
CXjTin Lcs Lilas in the so-called red belt on the outskirts of Paris. This peri¬ 
od represented a determining experience for Gurin in political terms. His 
involvement in mass meetings and in helping to organise strikes and occupa¬ 
tions was also one of the major emotional experiences of his life: 

I often experienced more homosexual satisfaction through 
being the object of such fraternal attention than if one of 
them had bestowed his favours upon me. I have never felt so 
sexually alive as when at the front of a vast meeting hall full 
of young proletarians. It was as if I was bathed in a sort of 
homosexual element. In fact, I have never lived my homo¬ 
sexuality so totally as during die greal historic momcnls such 
as 1936 and 1968; it was my own way of living it. 2 * 
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13ui ii wasuuljual cunlacl wilt tbe working class which turnedOnrin into 
a revolutionary, ii was his experience as a homosexual, the humiliations and 
never to be forgotten outrages 2 * which lie had to endure because of his sex¬ 
uality which turned hini against the existing values of bourgeois society: The 
stupidity of homophobes knows no bounds. It creates revolt. And revolt is the 
breeding ground of Revolution 27 

It was also his direct, personal knowledge oi the bourgeoisie which turned 
Gurin away from his own class. In particular, he was disgusted with Ihc 
immense hypocrisy of his class* with the disparity' between the morals it 
preached and The private realities of its sexual behaviour. Gurin found a strik¬ 
ing contrast with the hehaviour of the working class ~a recurring theme in his 
autobiographies and interviews: 

As fur as young workers were concerned "at least those I 
met. or.e must never generalise "1 was always struck by the 
lack, of hypocrisy and affectation, the ea*e. the cheerful and 
uninhibited way in which they enjoyed both heterosexuality 
and homosexuality. ... It was possible for two men to dance 
together to the sound of die accordion at the balls in the rue 
de Lapps. It was perfectly acceptable. People werent 
shocked. 28 

Gurin on several occasions insisted on the face dial in the 1920s young work¬ 
ing-class men (particularly soldiers and sailors) did not suffer the homophobic 
prejudices which were to become commonplace after the Liberation ’due to 
the and increasing sueial conlormism of the proletariat, 

according to Gurin; There was a kind of facility in relaliuus between men 
from very different, social backgrounds which 1 have noi come across since 29 
Whether this represents a kind of idealisation of ihe working claxs on Gunns 
part is difficult to say given the present state of research. As Florence Tamagne 
comments. It would suggest a high degree of tolerance of homoscximlily on 
the part of the working class, something which is difficult to prove, as first¬ 
hand uceuunls by homosexuals iron: modest backgrounds arc very rare. On 
the other hand, she concedes, there is plenty of evidence in the form of pub¬ 
lished writings which do record the relative indifference of workers towards 
homosexuality. M> 

Living two lives: homophobia in the socialist and labour movements 

For many years. Gurin lived what he referred to as a cruel dichotomy. 11 
With friends and comrades to whom he fell quire clo6C, and in whom he was 
able to confide as far as other things were concerned. Gurin nevertheless had 
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to bite bis tougue and retrain from rawing anything to do with sexuality, and it 
was certainly inconceivable that he should ever attempt, to defend a non-ortho¬ 
dox version of love, 31 even from a detached point of view. Speaking in an 
interview of his life as a trade union and Socialist Party activist in the 1930« : 
be said: 


There were within me two men and two lives. In one life, 1 
was exclusively an activist and m the other 1 was, depending 
on the period, more or less tormented by my homosexuality, 
but there wax never any link between my two selves. I cer¬ 
tainly refrained from broaching the subject in front of any 
labour activists. ... IT other comrades wore living with simi¬ 
lar problems, it was only much later that 1 found out. There 
really was no interference between my two lives/' 3 

The revolutionary syndicalist Pierre Monatte, with whom Gurin worked when 
be first joined the labour movement in 1930, was as narrow-minded in hi^ per¬ 
sonal life ax he had been daring in his past life as an activist, and he and the 
group of militants around him, although they allowed Gurin to work with 
them, never entirely disarmed because of their profound suspicion both of sup¬ 
posedly sympathetic sons of the bourgeoisie and of intellectuals. So Gurin 
was already doubly damned thanks to the workedst and anti-intellectual tradi¬ 
tions of French syndicalism, indeed, Garin fell their dislruxL to be quite rea¬ 
sonable, despite the fact that it made his own position rather difficult. 

Also, as Gurin himself perceived it, he was lbrevcr on Lbe margins ideo¬ 
logically speaking, his impenitent leftism meaning that whichever group he 
was a member of he always seemed to gravitate towards its most revolutionary 
wing: he became critical of Monatte and others when their obsessive anti-stal- 
inism pushed them into the arms of Lon Jouhaux: he gravitated towards 
Mareeau Pi verts Revolutionary Left within the reformist Socialist Party, and 
towards the Troslskyists and revolutionary defeatists within the PSOP (the 
Workers and Peasants Socialist Party). So Gurin was already nor short of 
enemies. To add yet another factor of marginalisation (bis homosexuality) to 
this already significant handicap would have been just too much.- 3 ' 1 lie lived in 
constant tear of any of his new comrades in the syndicalist and socialist move¬ 
ments stumbling across some of his youthful literary attempts 'at least one of 
which, his 1929 novel La Vie sehn la chair , dealt more or less explicitly with 
homosexuality. 

The two sins "his homosexuality and bis class background "were of 
course linked, in that it was a common misconception that homosexuality was 
a bourgeois vice, similarly to the way in which it would in later years be seen 
as being in some way intrinsically linked to fascism. This is doubtless why 
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Our in pul some effort into disseminating research which demonstrated that 
homosexuality was just as common among the working class as any oilier 
class, but which also highlighted the different experiences of working-class and 
bourgeois homosexuals "both in terms of Lhc conditions lhal working-class 
homosexuals were forced to endure in their attempts to meet other homosexuals 
(public urinals as opposed lo private clubs and salons) and in terms of harass¬ 
ment by the authorities {as contrasted with the relative tolerance of homosexu¬ 
ality in bourgeois and artistic circles). 35 

Gurin is emphatic about the abjccl misery caused for him personally and 
for all those in a similar position by the constant fear of being discovered and 
unmasked by a comrade whom one respected and admired, of losing their 
respect and even of becoming scorned and loathed. One was forced, at all 
costs, lo remain silent, lo dissemble, lo lie if need be, in order to preserve a rev¬ 
olutionary respectability whose price could be measured only iu terms of the 
abjection one risked falling into if one dropped Lhc mask. 36 He would have to 
wait until the 1960s. and 1968 in particular, to be delivered from this burden¬ 
some daily secrecy. 37 Al meetings of Arcadie (a moderate and predominantly 
middle-class, reform-oriented hoinophile association), he would come across 
comrades from his early days in the labour movement who had also fell com¬ 
pelled to hide their homosexuality. 18 Although it has often been tempting for 
the more worker*st Marxists and others to mock the revolutionspiel of 1968, 
it certainly represented a very real liberation for some. 

“The disalitnatmd of each individual/* For a dialectic of homosexuality 
and revolution 

There are certain elements in Gnrins ideological position which remained 
constant throughout his political life: notably an attachment lo historical mate¬ 
rialism. marked workerist tendencies and a belief in the centrality of organised 
labour. 3 * Nevertheless, partly as a result of his own experience of the suffering 
caused by homophobia, partly as a result of a developing critique of what he 
saw as the Jacobin traits within Marxism and especially bolshevism, from the 
1950s Gurin came to be more influenced by an anarchistic concern with the 
alienation of ihe individual. lie was still active on the revolutionary anti- 
Stalinist left; he was heavily involved in anti-colonial campaigns and worked 
to support the block liberation movement in the United Stales (he wrote an 
introduction for his daughter Annes translation of the autobiography of 
Malcolm X. for example). 40 But in the 1950». he began Lo write more and more 
about sexuality, and be finally came out, no longer able to bear die- schizo¬ 
phrenic split between the two parts of his life, in 1965, with the publication of 
his first autobiography, Un jeune hommt exci'/ilrique*' By the time he pro- 
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duced Homosexiialiie e( Revolution in 1983, just five years before his death, 
the definition he provided of Revolution stressed that it should be seen not only 
as the rising up and self-emancipation of the oppressed masses, but also as the 
disahenation of each individual. Hence Lhe need to establish a dialectical rela¬ 
tionship between the words homosexuality and Revolution 42 How was this 
dialectic to be established, and what critique of the existing revolutionary 
movement (and of the homosexual movement) did it imply? 

The left and homosexuality ; a critique 

Not so many years ago, to declare oneself a revolutionary and to confess to 
being homosexual were incompatible, Gurin wrote in 1975. 43 All in all, 
Gurin did not have a positive opinion of the European labour movements 
record on homosexuality: the record is very poor, beginning with Engels, 
whose study of the origins of the family discussed the possible causes of homo¬ 
sexuality before dismissing it as a disgusting vice. 44 

Gurin pointed oul that in the beginning, at least, revolutionary Russia 
adopted an exemplary' attitude to sexual and homosexual liberation, but he was 
scathing about the USSR under Stalin and the post-1945 socialist states in 
Eastern Europe and Cuba. One of the reasous why die posi-war generations of 
gays were distrustful of revolutionary politics, according to Gurin, was the 
abject failure in this regard of actually existing socialism: 

l'he intransigence of the so-caJJed communist regimes iji 
this regard lakes much more shocking forms than that of Lhc 
capitalist countries. It is paradoxical and scandalous that the 
zealots of so-called scientific socialism should display such 
crass ignorance of scientific fads. It is tragic that a morbid 
puritanism be allowed to so disfigure die natural and poly¬ 
morphous eroticism of an entire generation. 4 ^ 

But why were homosexuals persecuted under Stalinism? 

The reason is that the homosexual, whether he knows or 
wishes it or not, is potentially asocial, an outsider, and there¬ 
fore a virtual subversive. And as these totalitarian regimes 
have consolidated themselves by resuscitating traditional 
family values, he w r ho loves boys is considered a danger to 
society. 46 

As for the Trench left, the PCF (Parti communiste franais, French 
Communist Parly) was hysterically intransigent as far as moral behaviour 
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was concerned' 47 ; ike Trotskyist Pierre .Lambert's OC1 (Organisation comtnu- 
nixte internationalists) was “completely hysterical with regard to homosexual¬ 
ity''; Lime ouvriere was theoretically opposed to homosexuality, as was the 
Ligue coramunistc, despile their belatedly paying lip service to gay lib. 48 
Together, Guerin argued, such groups bore a great deal of responsibility for fos¬ 
tering homophobic attitudes among the working class as late us the 1970s. 
Their attitude was ;< tbe most blinkered, the most reactionary, die most anti sci¬ 
entific” 49 

Tn an appendix of his 1955 study of Alfred Kinsey; Guerin took the oppor¬ 
tunity to argue for a change of altitude: 

Revolutionaries have proven themselves to be no more toler¬ 
ant than the bourgeois with regard to homosexuality. They 
have, it is true, an excuse: they distrust the homosexual* in 
their ranks because the taner are reputed to be vulnerable to 
blackmail and lo pressure from the police, and arc therefore 
‘dangerous’ for the movement which, in the eyes of such 
activists, is more important than respect for the human indi¬ 
vidual. But they do not realise that their intolerance itself 
contributes to perpetuating the state of affairs which is at the 
root of their concern: by virtue of the fact that they also cast 
their stone at homosexuals, they are helping to consolidate 
the very taboo which makes homosexuals easy prey for the 
blackmailers and foe the police. 1 'lie vicious circle will only 
be broken when progressive workers adopt both a mure sci¬ 
entific and a more humane attitude towards homosexuality. 50 

It is not suiprising that Gu6rin should have been attacked by the Catholic 
Church, but he also came under fire from the Left, and in particular the PCF, 
The Trotskyist Michel Raptis (Pablo) also apparently complained in his review 
of the Kinsey hook of an over-conccntratioa on homosexuality. 51 Guerin was 
not surprised. As he wrote in a letter lo the ‘ anarchisant ’ sexologist Reno 
GuyuTi, whoso work ho much admired “The harshest [criticisms] came from 
Marxists, who tend seriously to underestimate the form of oppression w'hich is 
antisexuaJ terrorism.’' 52 

Eventually, Guerin had had enough, and he finally came out with the pub¬ 
lication of Unjeune homme excvnlnque, in 1965: 

These guardians of society's ‘morals' have inadvertently 
done me a favour: they have made me face up lo them with¬ 
out false shame and come to terms with myself more fully. 

Gonc are the day's of the fruitless and absurd split between 
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(wo halves of myself: one half which was seen and another 
which had to remain hidden. Totality has been re-estab¬ 
lished.^ 

However, his attempt to explain the relationship between his discovery of 
the working class, his sexuality and his socialism, shocked and wax misunder¬ 
stood by many on the left: 

* 

My background bad enclosed me wilhin llie opaque barriers 
of social segregation; homosexuality, by making me inti¬ 
mately familiar w r ith young workers* by enabling me to dis¬ 
cover and share their life of exploitation, led me to join Lhe 
class enslaved by the class I was leaving behind. This sim¬ 
ple explanation, perhaps too simple, was not to the liking of 
everybody, 54 

He was accused of dishonouring not only himself, but the whole of the left, by- 
suggesting that one had to be a *pede* (queer or fag) to be a socialist: “Thinks 
to me. people might have suspected all 'leftists’ of siding with the labour move¬ 
ment for the pleasure of ‘a bit of rough' P Jean Daniel, editor of Le A towel 
obseswueur, allegedly organised a boycott, actively discouraging colleagues 
from reviewing the hook. 13 Guerin found few' defenders, and even someone 
such as the left-wing, gay novelist Jean-J.ouis Bury remained silent. 16 Guerin 
reported that one reader and admirer of his celebrated siudy of anarchism was 
profoundly disappointed that the author of such a 4 serious’ work could also 
have penned Un jeune homme excentrique Indeed Guerin’s readers seem iu 
have always fallen into one of two kinds: “1 have two publics: some people buy 
all my books on political and social questions, whilst others arc only interest¬ 
ed in iny literary and homosexual writings." 58 

Even the organisations of which Guerin was actually a member were not 
beyond criticism. In 1958, before he had come out as a homosexual, but at a 
time when he was concerning himself more and more in his writings with ques¬ 
tions of sexuality, material submitted both lo bmncc-Obsi.'.rvaU'ur and to 
Perspectives socialistes - the lalter being Lhe organ of the Union de la gauche 
socialist*:, of which he was a member - was censored without his being told: 

Thus, in two papers to which I conuibute and whose politi¬ 
cal positions are close to my own, it is impossible for me to 
raise issues of scxualily wilhoul being gagged. But the baL- 
t)e for the emancipation of man on all levels continues, and 

we shall, in the end. triumph , 59 
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He commented resignedly in an interview for Masques lhat the OCL 
(Organisation Communislc Libcrtaii e)> of which tic had been a member in the 
early 1970s. had simply never mentioned sexuality: “Ft’s not hostility, bnl they 
forgive me some deviations because I’ve written books about anarchism." 
Things would only change for <_»u£rin with the appearance of the UTCL (Union 
des Travailleurs Communistcs Libertaires). of which Guerin would remain a 
member from its creation in 1978 until his death len yeais laicr. 60 

For (homosexual liberation: Fourier, Stirncr, Reich, Kinsey 

For Guerin, the revolutionary movement needed to concern itself not just with 
homosexuality, but with sexuality in general, the libido: “The problem which 
confronts us, therefore, is knowing whether ilie free exercise of the sexual 
instinct is compatible with the contingencies and demands of the revolutionary' 
struggle.’* 1 Some, like Proudhon. Robespierre and Lenin saw ‘virtue’ as the 
basis of revolutionary activism and emphasised the need for continence in the 
struggle against the existing order Others, notably in 1968, argued on the con¬ 
trary that “orgasm goes along with the revolutionary's ^/?’^.” 62 Clearly, Guerin 
argues, excess is not conducive to effective revolutionary struggle, it is a ques¬ 
tion of balance, and this is as true of homosexuality as of any other form of sex¬ 
uality: “Whatever some class-struggle prudes may say. homosexuality ... has 
never diminished the revolutionary's commitment and comhativity, on condi¬ 
tion. of course, that excess and promiscuity are avoided/' 6 * 

The groundbreaking work of Alfred Kinsey (published in French transla¬ 
tion in 1948 and 1954) was without doubt the most important influence on 
Guerin in his altempLs from ihc 1950s to formulate a critique of homophobia 
and put forward an argument for a more geueral sexual liberation, and doubt¬ 
less played an imporumi part in giving Guerin the courage to write about homo¬ 
sexuality. Serious studies of sexuality were few and far between in France 
between die 1930s and the 1950s, and the PCF's position on ‘sexology' and 
psychoanalysis was as repressive as that of the Catholic Church. Guerin’s study 
of Kinney, published by Julliard in 1955, wax thus al once groundbreaking and 
controversial. 64 It represented for Guerin a major step forward in that he was 
able to use the opportunity to present a public defence of homosexuality. 1 * 
Guerin argued that if, before Kinsey, it might have been possible for socialist* 
and communists, eager for the overthrow of capitalist exploitation, to join with 
Lenin in considering Ihe sexual question of secondary importance, us an 
adjunct of the central struggle, such ail attitude was no longer tenable after the 
publication of the Kinsey Report. The Report '‘encourages us to pursue simul¬ 
taneously both the social revolution and the sexual revolution, until human 
beings are liberated completely from the two crushing burdens of capitalism 
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and puritanism/’** 

There were other influences on Guerin’s thinking about sexual liberation, 
notably among the anarchists. In his youth, Guerin read Eugene Annand's 
individualist anarchist organ L'eit dehor.% which used to campaign for complete 
sexual freedom, and for wliich homosexuality was regarded as an entirely valid 
form of‘free love’. 67 Much later, Guerin discovered die Gentian individualist 
anarchist, Max Slimer. If some anarehisl-comtnunisis have been a liille puz¬ 
zled by Guerin's interest in Stirner - generally anathema to the non-individu¬ 
alist wing of the movement - the answer lies in what Guerin perceived to be 
Stirner's latent homosexuality, his concern with sexual liberation and his deter¬ 
mination to allack bourgeois prejudice and puritan ism: “Stirner was a precur¬ 
sor of May 68”.** 

Guerin was also a great admirer of the ‘utopian' socialist Charles Fourier, 
at least in so far as his arguments in favour of sexual liberation and tolerance 
were concerned: “T was as one with the genial Courier when he ennobled and 
sanctified all sexual acis. including those lie termed ‘ambiguous'/' 69 Fourier 
himself was the victim of censorship on the part of his own disciples, and his 
Notfl*eau mondc amoureux, wrilLcn in 1816-IN but suppressed by the 
Phalanstcrians (Fourier’s foliowers) on the grounds that it was immoral, was 
only published in 1967. Guerin was delighted at its appearance: 

The great utopian wauls to sec no form of attraction 
repressed for, an ancestor of Freud, he is too well aware of 
the psychological damage done by the constrict Kin of the 
instincts and how unhappy \vc are when we are struggling 
against ourselves, liven more serious than the individual suf¬ 
fering caused by the repression of the passions arc the effects 
on society. If they arc held in check, they immediately reap¬ 
pear ill a more harmful form which Fourier called 'recur¬ 
rent’. and it is then and only then that they create disorder. 70 

Fourier thus lends support to Guerin’s critique of “the curse which Proudhon 
was to put on Eros on the pretext of protecting industry in Harmony, ihe 
more each individual's tastes arc satisfied, die belter the community will be 
served. 71 

In 1975. Guerin published an anthology of Fourier's texts on sexual liber¬ 
ation, Vera hi liherte en amour, with a lengthy preface which included a 
detailed analysis of Fourier's scattered and sketchy references to homosexual¬ 
ity. 71 Gu6rin contributed to the new-found popularity of Fourier among the 
generation of 68, and the same can be said to some extent of Wilhelm Reich, 
with whom Guerin shared a taste for syntheses and the experience of being 



condemned as a heretic by ihc defender* of orthodoxy. 

What Gutrin admired in Reich was his a Hack, on the socially conservative 
aspects of Freud's theories notably, again, the notion that suppression of the 
sexual instinct was necessary for civilisation - and Reich's emphasis on ‘anti- 
sexual’ altitudes as being historically determined: 

T he repression of sexuality has social and economic origins, 
not biological ones. Sexual repressiveness appeared with the 
beginnings of class society and ihc institution of private 
property and patriarchy ... Id modem times, such repression 
remains indispensable in order to safeguard the two essential 
institutions of society'; monogamous marriage and the fami¬ 
ly. 1 1 constituted one of the means of economic enslavement. 

The sexual revolution is only possible through social revolu¬ 
tion.* 

Although Reich had, in his time, been attacked by both Marxists and psycho¬ 
analysts, Ou&iu would insist in a debate in 1969 that it was precisely this 
■uncomfortable position astride both schools of thoughi which was now his 
strong point: 

A Marxism which sought to emancipate man without includ¬ 
ing sexuality in its analysis and liberating man <>n the sexual 
level as well would be disfiguring itself, it would be incom¬ 
plete. A purely biological or purely clinical sexology which 
paid no attention to the social context and to dialectical mate¬ 
rial ist analysis would produce ontv half-truths. ' 4 

Guerin's Only Serious criticism cl' Reich was his relatively conservative 
position on homosexuality, namely thaL homosexuality was an aberration 
caused by restriction* imposed on ‘normal* heterosexual relations. Guerin 
seems, to have believed lha* Reich’s hostility to homosexuality was caused by 
die faci that he was himself a repressed homosexual. 5 Guerin preferred the 
more libertarian implications of Kinsey’s findings although Kinsey himself 
was no apologist for homosexuality and was criticised by Guerin for not tak¬ 
ing sufficient account of the socio-hislorical aspect of the question. 

Women and patriarchy 

Guerin has been criticised, notably by Peter Sedgwick, for neglecting the ques¬ 
tion of women's oppression. 76 It is certainly true that women arc strikingly 
absent from Guerin\s autobiographical writings, and that bis representations of 
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the working class and of die world of work tend to be male-centred. Nor have 
1 as yet found any evidence in Guerin's archives of any links with feminists, 
apart from some brief correspondence with the American Trotskyist and femi¬ 
nist anthropologist. Evelyn Reed.’' 

Nevertheless. Sedgwick concedes, "as a historian of the French 
Revolution Guerin revives the militant memory of the Soeictc dcs femmes 
republicaines revolutionnaires. whose liquidation by rhe Robespieriists is sig¬ 
nalled as a clear indicator of the reaction endemic in a bourgeois leadership. 1 ” 7K 
He was also, as we have scon, a great populariser of Fourier, for whom, 
famously, the progress made by any society could be measured in terms of the 
degree of emancipation of the women in that society. 

Several of Guerin's later writings on sexuality and homosexuality also 
raise the linked questions of gender identity and patriarchy, in 1958. Guerin 
argued in a discussion of the repression of homosexuality in France that the 
question had to be seen as just pari of a much broader set of issues: 


1 insist on maintaining that the homosexual cannot and must 
not be seen as a separate problem, and that the liberation of 
the homosexual must not be seen as the egoistic demand of a 
minority. Homosexuality is just a particular form, a varia¬ 
tion, of sexuality and must be considered in the broadest c< m- 
text. ... The prej udicc with which tliis mode of behaviour is 
besmirched derives, m large part, from patriarchal society’s 
depreciation of femininity, considered as inferior \ Seen in 
this way. the cause of ihe homosexual is the cause of 
woman .' 79 

So, argued Guerin, it was nol only article 331 of the Penal Code (outlawing 
homosexual relations between a major and a minor of less than 21 ) which must 
be attacked, but also all those concerning patriarchy: the authority of the * head 
of the family’, divorce, contraception, artificial insemination, abortion, prosti¬ 
tution and so on. The genealogy of the existing legal situation was clear: Do 
Gaulle iu February 1945 had perpetuated retains law of 1942, which itself 
must be seen in the context of the reactionary Code de la Famillo introduced by 
decree in July 1939 and which attacked all sexual activity outside of the fami¬ 
ly iK where. according hr our monogamous civilisation, sexual life must be 
enclosed.” 80 

For Guerin, it was bourgeois society' which was responsible for ‘'detestable 
division of the sexes”, for pushing to an excessive extent the differentiation 
between the sexes: “It has beeu happy to reduce woman to the level of a doll, 
a ‘bimbo’, a sexual object, a pin-up girl, wliilslsimultaneously accentuating the 
opposite traits in the male - macho, conceited, boorish and tyrannical.’* 1 
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There were thus clear connections between patriarchal society's oppres¬ 
sion of women and its oppression ofhomosexual mm: 

Patriarchal society, resting on ihe dual authority of ihc man 
over the woman and of the father over the children, accords 
priinncy to the attributes and inodes of behaviour associated 
wiLh virility. Homosexuality is persecuted to the extent that 
it undermines this construction. The disdain of which 
woman is lhe object in patriarchal societies is not without 
correlation with the shame attached to Lhe homosexual act. It 
is doubtless his femininity, his betrayal of virility y supposed¬ 
ly superior, for which the invert is not forgiven 

Pursuing a similar argument iu£&*: et Lui , he concluded: '‘woman had become 
my companion in adversity, my ally/'* 3 

Androgyny and biscxualistn 

The idea of some kind of original., pre-lapsariao androgyny was one which 
interested and appealed to (iuerin. He was fascinated with the image in classi¬ 
cal myth of an original being cur into two liatves, and commented in an inter¬ 
view given at the age of 74 that 4l i have sLill not been able to come to terms with 
the idea that there are two separate sexes. J'or me, it is quite incomprehensible 
and it seems to me that this is the result of a kind of amputation carried Ollt on 
this original being. 

This ‘amputation' was something he fell in his own emotional life. In the 
1982 foreword for his 1979 novel To Vie selon la chair , Guerin spoke of the 
lead female character Helene as representing ‘"my own feminine side”. Of 
Itelene and her rival Hubert - rival for the affections of another man - he wrote 
“1 was at lhe same lime il£l£ne and Hubert”. In llie self-questioning, self-crib 
ical text Eux et lui , he wrote in the third person of the deep contradictions 
which he discerned in many aspects of his personality: 

His eroticism was no less contradictory .... He was annoyed 
with girls for not having a phallus and with boys for having 
no bixzasts. He resented girls for stealing boys from him and 
boys for stealing girls from him. i’lie division of the sex.es 
caused him a malaise which was enough to destroy his jaie 
de eivrc and lo alienate him from the world, lie tried lo per¬ 
suade himself that this division was less definitive in nature 
lium in civilisation, that custom and fasliion exaggerated it, 
that human emancipation was tending to reduce it, that man 
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is in woman and woman in man. He even tried to savour the 
contrast and the diversity which are iln products and which 
ought to have consoled him for the strange schism. Rut, the 
time not yet having come for a certain reunification of the 
sexes, he was tired of always hearing people talk of 'man' 
when in fact he very clearly had before his eyes two differ¬ 
ent species, and his melancholy al not being able to choose 
between the two poles was inconsolable. He had a toot in 
both camps. He dreamed of being the ram with ihc ewe and 
’ of being the ew r e with the mm. Being both ram and ew r e. he 
was neither ram nor ewe.** 

Guerin was not only convinced that homophobes were in many cases 
repressed homosexuals,* 6 he talked of "'bisexual universalny"* 7 and claimed 
that bisexuality was the natural human state: “ll certainly seems that... hetero¬ 
sexuals, conditioned by society, are bisexuals without realising it or who cen¬ 
sor themselves, or who, quite simply, only allow die heterosexual aspect of 
their love-making lo show.’** 

He believed there was “a tendency towards unification, towards a recon¬ 
ciliation of the sexes, through sensitivity, creativity, intelligence. I dunk the 
society of the -future will be a bisexual socieiy. ;>fi * On more than one occasion, 
he expressed satisfaction at recent cultural trends which seemed to some extent 
lo represent a reversal of the process of differentiation of the sexes, and lie was 
positively delighted that, as he pul it. it was sometimes difficult to tell the dif¬ 
ference between young men and women in die street. Rut he was also oware 
that such trends were limited: “We arc still a lung way from a symbiosis, some¬ 
thing which, it would seem, only the Social Revolution, thanks to its equaliz¬ 
ing and reconciling aspect, would be able to achieve.”* 0 

Homophobia a* racism 

As well as seeing parallels between the situation of women and homosexuals. 
Guerin argued that homophobia was akin to racism, and that in terms of the sit¬ 
uation in which they found themselves in their everyday life, the suffering of 
homosexuals could be compared lo thal of blacks or Jews: 

Conly has to read the admirable analysis offered by Frantz 
Fanon, in liis Mack Skin, While Musks, of the permanenl 
dread of the Black in the face of the While’s racial prejudice 
lo understand to what extent the fate of the homosexual 
resembles ihal of ihe man of colour. The writer Richard 
Wright, as heterosexual as they come, sympathised equally 
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with the comparable condition of the Black, the Jew and the 

’queer' , 91 

Guerin’s homosexual encounters in the coJooies in the late 1920s undoubtedly 
played a r61e here, u le Genet. 97 

Interestingly, Guerin chose to include in a short collection of speeches, 
published iu 1968, a letter from a member of the audience at one of the meet¬ 
ings concerned who had responded to comments Gueriu had made about "psy¬ 
chological minorities'. The writer attacked what they saw as the complacency 
and hypocrisy of most left-wingers who think of themselves as ami-racist, but 
who arc full of‘’disdain for alcoholics, prosiitutes, homosexuals, etc who 
therefore fulfil for these 'atiti-racists' Lhe rdle oV substitute Jew, of replacement 
nigger™ For, the letter argued. “if racism is disdain for a community' different 
from us racism in the full meaning of the word is not only or necessarily 
directed at people of another colour.” 93 

Fbr a total revolution 

In 1969, C\i6riu was interviewed by Francois BolL for Le Monde. Guerin's 
Kssai xur le revolution sexue.lle upres Reich er Kinsey and his Pour un tuat'x- 
ixme Ubertaiw had both just appeared. 94 Asked if this simultaneity was a coin¬ 
cidence. he replied emphatically ‘'Non”: 

The subjects dealt with make a whole. The 1 ibertarian critique 
of che bourgeois regime is not possible without a critique of 
bourgeois mores. The revolution cannot he simply political. It 
must be. ar the same time, both cultural and sexual and thus 
transform every aspect of life and of society. ... The revolt of 
the spring of 6X rejected all the faces of subjugation. 95 

Going cm to speak of his proposed synthesis of anarchism and Marxism, 
he- clarified the social, political and organisational aspect of his vision. Despite 
Guerin’s move towards the anarchist movement (due partly to the sexual ques¬ 
tion, but also in large part to the intransigent opposition to the Algerian war 
demonstrated by militants of the Federation Connnuniste Libertaire 96 ) and his 
growing mlcrcsl in the notion of spontaneity.* 7 Cu£rio maintained a belief in 
the rdlc of “conscious, activist minorities” {'minorites agissautes'). But these 
must be minorities “in a symbiotic relationship with die working class, and 
with their roots ill the workplace.” 9 * lie wauled to see such groups fostered by 
the trade union movement and emerging from it to fight feirthe socialisation of 
the economy and, ultimately, “to ensure self-management by workers’ councils 
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within a federalist structure.” This emphasis on the role of organised labour 
was one of the main reasons for his decision to join the UTCL rather than other 
more ‘sponlaneist’ groups of the time which were hostile lu the trade unions. 

Given Guerin’s belief that attitudes towards homosexuality were intrinsi¬ 
cally linked w ith the role of the authoritarian family and of patriarchal gender 
roles, "comersLone of the social order”, he w'as convinced that i’l was unrealis¬ 
tic to expect to be able to eradicate homophobia without attacking the rest. As 
with racism, reformist means would not suffice in sweeping away the “homo- 
phobic prejudice, in all its hideousness”: 

[The bourgeoisie] cannot deprive itself of the help provided 
for it by, on the one hand, the glorification of marriage and 
the cult of procreation, and on the other, the support given it 
by the Churches, determined adversaries of free love and of 
homosexuality. ... The bourgeoisie as a whole w r ill never 
entirely lift its ban on dissident sexualities. The whole edi¬ 
fice win have to be swept away in order to achieve the com¬ 
plete liberation of man in general (a generic term which 
includes both sexes), and of the homosexual in particular. 9 -' 

Having said that, Guerin was nut dismissive of partial gains, arguing that under 
capitalism, partial victories over obscurantism should not be under-eslimated, 
and insisting that he saw no difference between wage increases, improvements 
in prison regimes and in civil rights (“the emancipation of women, for exam¬ 
ple’*) and the struggle against the repression of homosexuals, “a struggle which 
must be fought straightaway". 100 

This acceptance of partial reforms, in a spirit similar to that of Amiens’ 
assertion of the CGI’s ‘double task* (both revolution and improvements in 
daily conditions), was motivated by his persoual experience of suffering and 
the knowledge he had of others’ suffering, particularly in the villages and small 
towns France profonde' (traditionalist, provincial France): 

I am thinking above all of those who are imprisoned as ‘com¬ 
mon criminals' for having tried to satisfy- their sexuality by 
an act which was an expression of their true selves. I am also 
thinking of all those homosexuals who find great difficulty in 
coining to terms with themselves, in bearing the social repro¬ 
bation of which they are the object, and who arc haunted by 
the idea of suicide. T have received some deeply distressing 
letters from such people. The most urgent thing, since wc arc 
not going to transform the world tomorrow, is to help such 
unfortunate people rediscover a taRte for life.^ 1 
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The gay liberation movement: a critique 

Guerin was personally never attracted to what he called 'effeminate’ gay men* 
and had an “absolute, physical horror” of miss-dressing. 1 ** 2 In the 1920s, most 
of his sexual partners wltc heterosexuals - or at least they saw themselves as 
such, and rejected the homosexual label. For these reasons, although the his¬ 
torian ot'homosexualiiy in France Fr6d6ric Martel asserts that he was in a sense 
il the grandfather of the French homosexual movement", Guerin had never actu¬ 
ally mixed that much with other declared homosexuals, other than through his 
association with Arcadic from 1954 and widi its review' of the same uame. to 
which he contributed from 1956. 103 Although he was, as he puL K “vuiy well 
regarded’' within Arcadie* he found the organisation complacent, petit-bour¬ 
geois and reactionary, not least because its founder, Andrd Baudrv, maintained 
close links with the police and the clergy. 104 Guerin JeA in 1968. 

When the FHAR (Front homosexuel d‘action revolutionnaire) appeared in 
1971, Guerin was enthusiastic, seeing the new group as the revolutionary 
homosexual organisation - bringing together revolutionary politics and a con¬ 
cern with homosexual liberation - he had always longed to see. He was, how¬ 
ever, soon disappointed, and found it to be even worse than Arcadie: “Some 
completely unaware and often very stupid people except, of course, for a few 
intelligent young boys such as Guy Maes and Guy Hocquenghem”. l0 - Guerin 
was particularly horrified when, at the funeral of Pierre Ovemey (a maoist mil¬ 
itant killed by security men at Renaull-BilJancoorr). some of the more provoca¬ 
tive members of the FHAR exposed their buttocks. 106 

Although it is apparently the case that he stood on a table at the front of 
the hall and stripped naked with Fran^oise d’Eauboone during a general assem¬ 
bly of the FHAR (to rein force a point being made about the liberation of ihc 
body), 107 Guerin was in other circumstances not a believer in provocation. 
Explaining once in a talk to fellow Arcadians his intentions in publishing Un 
jeune homme excentriqi /e, he claimed that he had wanted to present homosex¬ 
uality in as ; natural’ a way as possible, as being part of the life of a ‘normal', 
healthy person, "carefully avoiding ihc posturing dear to someone such as Jean 
Genet, for example, that is to say the pose of the 'outcast’, the 'damned'. To 
pose as someone exceptional, in my opinion, is to isolate oneself from common 
mortals, and gives the heterosexual majority sticks with which to beat us.” 108 
Elsewhere, he commented that although homosexuals must have their own spe¬ 
cific organisation, they must also be integrated within a broader movement for 
change, like black sections within trade unions: “those who content themselves 
with the ghetto arc making a big mistake.” 109 

Bv the 1980s, Guerin’s assessment of the state of the gay liberation move¬ 
ment and the gay ‘scene* was pretty negative. Commercialisation and the 
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superficial pursuit ot pleasure for pleasure's sake had created, he argued, a gen¬ 
eration of young gay men who were frivolous, mindless, obsessed with casual 
$cx and profoundly apolitical “in a word, a million miles from any concep¬ 
tion of class struggle,'” 10 For Guerin, the movement’s ghettoisation went 
against the “breaking down of social barriers” and against the “universal 
bisexuality”, 111 and that its ‘'public excesses, someiimcs even its pointless 
provocations” 112 had produced “defensive reactions and repulsiou” amongst 
young straight men who might otherwise have been more open sexually. 113 

As has already been commented, despite his repeated assertion that 
“thanks to the revolution of May 68, homosexuality finally gained accept¬ 
ance,” 114 and despite the faci dial in theory at least the FHAR and the GLII-PQ 
(Gruupc de liberation horaoscxuelle politique et quotidien) 11 " put the seal on 
the rappmrkc.ment between homosexuality and Revolution, Gu6rin only found 
an organisation which fully lived up to his expectations concerning the dialec¬ 
tic of (homo)sexunl liberation and social revolution with the creation of the 
UTCL in 1978, Tnvilcd to write a regular column for (jai Pied Uehdu in the 
early 80s, GuArin felt obliged to check with the UTCL before agreeing: “Total 
and unreserved approval” was the Union's response. 116 The UTCL itself pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet, Le Droit a la carexse , written by an anonymous gay com¬ 
rade: 117 


There can be no liberation of homosexuality oilier than on 
the basis of new social relations, in other words other than in 
a new' society, which is why w r e are allies with the labour 
movement in its struggle, the labour movement being the 
only force capable of bringing about the necessary social 
change. So, if socialism is not to be a caricature of itself, w^e. 
as homosexuals, have a role to play in the class struggle. lls 

In Homosexuality et Revolution, Guerin summarised his strategy; uniting short¬ 
term reforms favouring the civil liberties of homosexuals, women and ethnic 
minorities with the broader and long-term aims of revolutionary socialism: 

The gains won against homophobia by its victims can only 
be limited and fragile. On the other hand, the crushing of 
class tyranny would open the way to the total liberation of 
every human being, including homosexuals. The task there¬ 
fore is to ensure that there is as great a convergence as pos¬ 
sible between homosexuality and revolution. ... The homo- 

•• 

sexual ... must understand that his liberation can be total and 
irreversible only ii ll is achieved within Ihe context of social 
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revolution, in other words, only if the human race succeeds 
not just in liberalizing attitudes, bul far more ihan this, in 
transforming everyday 

If. on another occasion, he conceded dial ihc “essential struggle’' was that 
against capitalism and for (he liberation of the oppressed proletariat, he never¬ 
theless insisted that this meant not oniy the struggle for ‘economic’ liberatioo, 
bul also the struggle for sexual liberation. “We must not wail for the 
Revolution, we must not wait for the proletariat to have taken power, and 
assume lhai this will automatically bring about sexual liberation/’It was exact¬ 
ly the same, Guerin argued, with religion: “No! We must fight obscurantist 
fanaticism won'.” J20 All these struggles were ‘parallel" struggles within total 
social revolution. 

Conclusion 

Guerin commented once that “the driving force of my life has been love’ 1 . 121 
Perhaps this provides the unifying principle underlying all of Guerin's work. 
As he wrote in 1959 in the fomword to an essay about the censorship of homo¬ 
sexual writers: 

The problem in reality is not homosexuality. It is, above and 
beyond that, the problem of sexual liberation, or rather, more 
generally even than that, it is the problem of freedom. 
Lrotieism is one of the instruments of freedom. There is 
within it, in the words of Simone dc Beauvoir, a principle 
which is hostile to society, or, more precisely, hostile to a 
society in which man oppresses man. hostile ro the authori¬ 
tarian society. 122 

There are nevertheless clearly some aspects of Guerin's sexual attitudes or 
practices which are not unproblematic, notably his tendency to objectify his 
sexual partners and to idealise working-class youth. As Sedgwick very elo¬ 
quently put it: 

Guerin's desires have always been framed less in terms of a 
body than of an embodiment: the lovers pass ns successor- 
incamaiions of an active, questing proletariat, a mass of pri¬ 
vacies summating through their plenitude and their sameness 
into a collective public subject, it is a myth of working-class 
virility which yokes Guerin's syndicalism with his sexual 
nature, in an idealisation which echoes the less erotic (but 
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equally ethereal) mythology of the proletariat-as-agent her¬ 
alded by a Sorel or a Lukacs. 111 

Guerin also tended (particularly through his masochism, his ‘fetishism and his 
adherence to somewhat stereotypical, reductionist representations of physical 
beauty) to reproduce exploitative relations similar to those which have been 
much targeted by feminism. 

To some extent, Guerin was aware of these contradictions - the contradic- 
tioas, in Sedgwick’s words, “between the egalitarijin and emancipatory values 
"which the Left canvasses for the reform of society, and die metaphysics ul* 
abasement, domination or objectivation which seem to characterise sexual rela¬ 
tions of a certain intensity” 124 - and in Eux et luL notably, he submitted him¬ 
self to a public and painfully honest autocritique. 

Sedgwick argues, quite nghtly, that Guerin's linking of his homosexual 
proclivities with the proletariat seen as social vanguard “does not establish the 
radicalism of Guerin's sexual choice within The Terms of sexual politics 
itself” 125 And he coes on to claim that our modern awareness of sexual poli¬ 
tics has tended historically lo derive not from the class-struggle^oriented 
Marxists and anarchists, but “from liberal feminists, or from Utopians like 
Fourier and Owen who have rejected the class-struggle in industTy, or from a 
women's movement which from the nineteenth century lo the present has been 
seldom entirely happy with the definition of radical priorities offered by even 
the most revolutionary of males/' 12 * Quite apart from the fact that this claim is 
at least in part questionable, Sedgwick also seems to have been ignorant of 
Guerin's writings on sexuality other than the autobiographical texts. For, 
although Guerin adhered to the orthodox Marxist (or F.ngelsian) argument 
according to which the patriarchal family, private properly and ihe state were 
both coterminous and historically determined, it is precisely in the Utopian 
Fourier, in the individualist anarchists Armand and Stimer. in ft ei chi an psy¬ 
choanalysis and in the liberal sexologist Kinsey that Gu6rin found ihc ideas he 
needed to produce a critique of labour movement homophobia and to tie this 
up with a socialist critique of bourgeois patriarchy. Sedgwick concluded bis 
analysis of the contradictious in Guerin by arguing that: 

In his more personal, experiential writing, Guerin is unwit¬ 
tingly correcting the entire theoretical orientation of his pub¬ 
lic socialism: his oscillation between a masculine public 
sphere of production and a quasi-feminine world of the heart 
is ihe penalty of the double life forced on him by society’s 
ban. 127 

This is doubtless true of an earlier period in Guerin’s life. But surely what 
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characterises Guerin's activism and his non-autobiographical writings tram the 
1950s onwards, and particularly after his coining out in 19<i5. is his move away 
from Marxism-Leninism and towards anarchism, away from the point of pro¬ 
duction and towards a breaking down of the artificial barrier between the ‘pub¬ 
lic' and the * private', towards a growing commitment to sexual and especially 
homosexual liberation, and an attempt both on a theoretical and on a practical, 
organisational level to bring these two aspects of total social revolution togeth¬ 
er. 

The issue of homosexuality had acquired ever greater importance in 
Guerin’s life, and. in an interview he gave at Lhe age of 75. he made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks about a collection of essays, which lie evidently thought might 
be his last, entitled Son testament: 

1 have been keen to let it be known that I would like my last 
publication, my last thoughts, to locus on my love of boys. 

... 1 could have produced a synthesis of my thoughts about 
revolution, antimilitarism, anti colonial ism, etc. If T was 
insistent that my last book should be called His i testament, it 
is because I think that homosexuality has played such a pri¬ 
mordial role in iny life, that it has haunted me day and night 
from the age of 15, ihal that is the message t wish to leave 
beliiiid. The fact that 1 am married, a father, a grandfather, 
bisexual, homosexual, this explosive whole, it seems to me 
that this is what I must leave behind as the final expression 
of my life as a writer and as a mau. I2S 

Finally, to conclude, 1 can do no better that to quote an assessment of 
Guerin’s contribution in the form of a letter to him from Pierre Hahn, a leading 
left-winger in the gay lib movement and a founder member of the FHAR: 

More than to any other, homosexuals arc grateful to you - 
and l more than anyone - for every thing you have done for 
them, and that ai a time when to speak out in such a way 
brought with it great disrepute. ... But your most valuable 
contribution is a life's work which is ai once political (in the 
traditional sense of tlie word) and sexological: it is La Peste 
brittle plus Kinsey: it is Fourier and the texts against colo¬ 
nialism, iL is, above all, you yourself. 129 
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This is a revised apd much expanded version of » paper fint given txi Lie 3Blh 
International Conference of Labour and Social Uirtoiy, I.inz, September 2002; see 
S&uttfrfr#, (••/] ten>c'hic'fuenfrtitieu und Artksuer Innettheweguttg. cd. Paul Pasteur, Sonja 
Nicdcrueher & Maria Meaner (Vienna: I IH & Akadennische Verlagsanstalt 2003). I am 
graiethl to the British Academy for financial assistance which enabled me to carry <mL 
research in France io 21H)2, notably on Daniel Guerins archives in the Bibliothcque de 
Documentation Internationale Contcraporainc inNanterre, and also in die Bihliotheque 
Nationaic in Paris. I would also like ii> Ihunk Gill A;1 w«hhI and lwo anonymous read¬ 
ers for their extremely helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper 
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